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Time to Start Anew 


The Bicentennial year is over, leaving behind a profusion of events forget- 
table and unforgettable. 

e The world’s 4-billionth person was born, yet the earth’s population 
growth slowed for the first time. 

© Some of us celebrated National Procrastination Week, but Edwin Moses 
set the Olympic hurdling record with an extra burst of stupendous speed. 

© Scientists landed Vikings I and II on Mars by remote control, yet 
couldn’t fathom whether Loch Ness has a monster or just gas. 

e Astronomers discovered the organic molecule acetylene on a dying star 
outside the solar system, but anthropologists couldn’t find the bones of Betsy 
Ross at her gravesite in Philadelphia. 

© Students in lowa earned college credits by throwing frisbees, while 
human resources developers pondered the gap between education and work. 

@ Political pundits and pollsters predicted with matchless obfuscation that 
apathy would reign on election day, yet voters went to the polls in droves. 

© More people were employed than ever before, yet the number of unem- 
ployed Americans remained at a high level. 

Welcome, 1977. Let’s move in new directions. One way to begin—small by 
global standards, but significant for a Department dedicated to the welfare of 
America’s workers—is by extending apprenticeship opportunities to a larger 
proportion of the labor force. And that is exactly what the DOL is doing. 

By doubling the $12 million allocated last year for apprenticeship 
programs, DOL—through the Employment and Training Administration’s 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BA1)—will be able to explore 
apprenticeship possibilities in occupations outside the traditional craft 
groups and apply apprenticeship training to a wide and diverse range of 
workers. . 

BAT will target the health, automobile repair, mining, and petroleum 
industries and—to set an example—focus on the Federal Government. (See 
New Directions for Apprenticeship Policy, beginning on page 2 of this issue of 
WORKLIFE.) 
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he merit of a well-run apprenticeship program in pro- 
ducing highly skilled workers is well established. Such 
systematically trained workers can adjust better to 
changing industrial processes than their informally 
trained coworkers, enjoy greater employment stability, have 
higher lifetime earnings, and are more successful in advancing 
to positions beyond the journeyman level. 

Just over 45,000 new journeymen come out of registered 
apprenticeship each year. That number falls far short of the 
approximately 400,000 new craftworkers the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimates are needed annually. Why then—when the 
advantages of a formal apprenticeship are reasonably 
evident—has the program not expanded rapidly? There seem to 
be three evident factors: 

1. Unions in some hiring hall crafts have historically viewed 
apprenticeship as a means for (a) regulating their labor markets 
and (b) controlling or protecting their trade jurisdictions. 
Industrial unions are concerned lest the apprenticeship system 
disturb seniority rights of workers and limit entrance into the 
skilled crafts lines to a single method. 

2. Many unions want to continue to accept anyone who is 
“qualified” and to retain the right to decide what qualified 
means in terms of the local labor market. Unions, and toa lesser 
extent employers, recognize demands of peak periods and will 
not restrict achievement of journeyman status only to complet- 
ing apprentices. 

3. In this country, participation in apprenticeship is largely 
voluntary. (Wisconsin is the only State that requires appren- 
ticeship tor workers learning an apprenticeable trade that 
requires a year or more of on-the-job training [OJT].) At this 
point there is no special tax dollar carrot of reward, subsidy, or 
other financial inducement for an employer to conduct an 
apprenticeship program. Conversely, there is no special 
penalty. or no law violated, for not engaging in apprenticeship. 
Programs that are registered gain some public recognition, but 
the rewards of registration are difficult to evaluate: perhaps the 
individual's certificate of apprenticeship completion has more 
value. The use of apprentices on federally assisted construction 
work covered by the Davis-Bacon Act is voluntary, but the 
apprentices must be registered. This might be considered a 
reward by some and a penalty by others. 

Thus, we have a situation in which employers and unions 
engage in apprenticeship when it is in their own self-interest. 
Leaders in both organized labor and management are sensitive 
to any government intervention, initiative, or changed public 
policy to persuade them that apprenticeship is advantageous 
and to assist them in establishing and conducting apprentice- 
ship programs. 

What then are the new directions, initiatives, or policies we 
should take? Some are already being implemented. For exam- 





New Directions for 


ip Policy 


ple, Secretary of Labor W. J. Usery, Jr. recently announced a 
major program to improve and expand apprenticeship oppor- 
tunities. The program, which was developed upon the advice of 
a newly constituted Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
(FCA) and other individuals concerned with apprenticeship, 
includes these initiatives: 

1. Concentrate on industries other than construction 

The primary purpose is to expand apprenticeships across a 
broad spectrum of industry. While there are selected areas in 
which construction apprenticeship could be improved, the sys- 
tem in that industry is well established and functions effectively. 
Therefore, the proposals are directed to industries in which 
apprenticeship is either nonexistent or severely underutilized. 
Over the long term, the goal will be to establish apprenticeship 
as a basic avenue to skills acquisition in all industries. 

2. Improve the Federal-State partnership in apprenticeship 

Grants will be provided to all States to: (a) develop appren- 
ticeship agencies in those States without such agencies; (b) 
expand agencies in those States with only minimal operational 
functions; and (c) improve agencies in the few States that have 
relatively full functioning agencies. Grants will be distributed 
on a formula basis geared to the size of the State’s labor force. 

The goal is to bring about an integrated and rational system 
for the administration of a National Apprenticeship Program. 
At present the level of effort, standards and conditions vary 
widely among the States. As a result, there are a number of 
anomalies in the administration of the system that act to the 
detriment of sponsors, apprentices, and the future expansion of 
apprenticeship. 

3. Establish Community Apprenticeship Councils 

The Labor Department plans to provide grants to create 
Community Apprenticeship Councils (CAC’s) in the larger cit- 
ies. CAC’s would provide administrative services and technical 
assistance to the many varied and widely scattered programs 
that are too small to justify industrywide or craftwide Joint 
Apprenticeship Councils (JAC’s) like those found in the con- 
struction industry. 

Grants will provide for staff and other costs involved in car- 
rying out the administrative functions under the direction of a 
broad based council representing business, labor, education, 
and public interests. Organization, location, and functions will 
depend on community preference and needs. 

An alternative proposal would establish a number of projects 
to operate cooperative programs linking on-the-job training 
with formal education, primarily courses offered by communi- 
ty colleges. Grants would be given directly to the schools, 
employers, and unions, or to combinations of these organiza- 
tions. 

This effort would emphasize the role of community colleges 
and build on their energy and growth in providing off-site 








instruction for highly skilled occupations outside traditional 
apprenticeship fields. It would integrate the community col- 
leges with unions and businesses to provide a comprehensive 
program to enable apprentices to work simultaneously toward 
post-secondary education degrees and journeyman status. It 
could also provide training similar to apprenticeship in growing 
occupational areas that have not traditionally offered appren- 
ticeship. 

4. Start industry promotion campaigns 

Apprenticeship promotion campaigns will be conducted 
among employers, national industry trade associations, unions, 
and professional organizations in several selected areas. Prime 
targets will be the health, auto repair, mining, and petroleum 
industries and State and local government—all of which have 
the potential for substantially increasing apprenticeship train- 
ing or for developing new apprenticeable occupations. Com- 
panies targeted in the private sector would be firms with a net- 
work of local affiliates in each industry. Apprenticeship will 
also be promoted among trade and professional organizations. 
In the health field, for example, sponsoring organizations could 
be hospital, medical, medical education, and technical associa- 
tions. 

In each targeted industry one or several leading organiza- 
tions will receive funds to develop and promote apprenticeship 
programs through local chapters or affiliates. Instructional 
material and staff training programs will be developed. Under 
certain conditions, the national organization may be a conduit 
for reimbursing the training costs of participating organiza- 
tions. 

5. Encourage apprenticeship in the Federal Government 

All Federal Government agencies will be encouraged to 
adopt apprenticeship as a primary training system for occupa- 
tions in which significant skills are acquired entirely, or in large 
part, in the work setting. 

The Federal initiative is based on three factors: (a) the large, 
unrealized potential for apprentices in traditional apprentice- 
able occupations within the Government: (b) the existence of an 
ideal setting for conducting demonstrations of new apprentice- 
ship applications; and (c) the fact that the government can set 
an example for private industry as the leading proponent of 
apprenticeship. 

In addition to these proposed initiatives, the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training (BAT), Employment and Train- 
ing Administration, is considering an exploratory project of 
continuation training for laid-off apprentices, and has dis- 
cussed this idea with the FCA. The goal is to determine whether 
employers of laid-off apprentices and the unions to which the 
workers belong can—using Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) prime sponsor funds—design a system of 


training to retain apprentices until they are rehired. Presum- 





by James P. Mitchell 


ably. such an approach would help apprentices to retain both 
their attachment to and knowledge of their trades. In addition. 
it would help both unions and employers to protect their 
respective investments in the apprentices. 

A similar project, countercyclical and off-season upgrading 
and training for construction craftsworkers, would explore the 
feasibility of using journeyman upgrading programs during 
slack periods to prevent workers from losing their skills and to 
maintain attachment to their trades. Here, the goal is to deter- 
mine whether a union’s supplemental unemployment benefits 
can be tied in with journeyman upgrading projects. 


The FCA has recommended two other demonstration proj- 
ects. One is a Supermarket Service Center, working with the 
Employment Service, which would be established in one or ° 
more major metropolitan areas. The center would provide 
apprenticeship applicants all needed services, including 
announcements, recruiting information, initial screening, test- 
ing and scoring, and possibly interviews. Such a demonstration 
project would show whether centers are feasible and whether 
they could provide measurable relief from the detail work being 
done by local apprenticeship committees. 


The second project proposed by FCA isa national clearing-— 
house of training information and practices. The clearing- 
house would collect information on successful training and 
administrative practices in apprenticeship on a regular basis, 
catalog such information, maintain a library, prepare and 
release descriptions, and distribute information to potential 
users. 


hese efforts to promote and improve apprenticeship are 

following close behind the Nation’s experiences with 

deep and pervasive unemployment. There have been 

indications of an upturn in our economy, but unem- 
ployment rates nationally remain high, particularly among 
youth and minority groups. 


In the immediate period ahead, members of minority groups, 
teenagers, and unskilled workers may continue to have job dif- 
ficulties. The construction industry, where many current 
apprenticeship opportunities are found and where most have 
always been found, may show only slow recovery. Geograph- 
ically, unemployment dispersion will probably remain the 
same, with California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Puerto Rico, and Washington among the major 
labor market areas continuing to lag behind the national aver- 
age. 

Over the longer term, one can find a variety of predictions 


about growth or decline in various industry groups. Among the 
groups expected to expand are: 
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(a) Leisure time and related activities: home and other enter- 
tainment, travel, communications, and hobbies; 

(b) Energy development and related activities: equipment, 
services, nuclear development, and oil, gas, and coal 
uses; 

(c) Drug, medical, and health care services and products. 

Less optimistic growth is predicted for the auto, basic metal, 
paper, consumer durables, and railroads industries, among 
others. 

Meanwhile, new apprenticeship accessions appear to be on 
the rise again. Modest increases were recorded in 1975 and 
1976, the number of persons entering programs in the year just 
ended estimated at more than 100,000. And despite the reces- 
sion of 1975, high unemployment, and a depressed construction 
industry, apprentice registrations remained strong. This is not 
to say that apprenticeship is unresponsive to swings in the econ- 
omy. There are cases of severe unemployment among appren- 
tices, but many apprentices are remaining attached to their pro- 
grams and remain in our figures as registered apprentices. The 
question is how long can we expect them to remain attached? 

Let’s examine the role of women in apprenticeship. Expand- 
ing opportunities for women will be a priority of the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training in 1977, the start of International 
Women’s Decade—a change from International Women’s 
Year. Surely we can do better than the under 2 percent female 
participation in our apprenticeship programs. While the statis- 
tical data reflect a broader occupational mix, the relative pro- 
portion of women has changed little over the past 3 years. Pres- 
sures are mounting to use the regulatory approach to expand 
opportunities for women. A subcommittee of the FCA is con- 
sidering amending the Code of Federal Regulations to do this. 
A much more satisfactory approach might be to redirect our re- 
cruiting to reach women’s groups in the same manner we have 
used with minority organizations. 


ositive results have been achieved for minority group 

members and in the aggregate, the data look very good: 

More than | out of 6 of last year’s accessions were 

minority group members. But minorities are still clearly 
underrepresented in some crafts, and efforts must be continued 
to see that every applicant gets a fair shake. 

Turning now to CETA and apprenticeship we note that BAT 
recently completed a rough survey to determine the nature and 
extent of CETA support of apprenticeship. The survey was far 
from conclusive, but it showed a variety of activities with sub- 
stantial CETA support. For example, CETA funds are paying 
for apprenticeship instructors, salaries of coordinators, 
secretaries, and other administrative personnel; for apprentice- 
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ship and training representatives; for recruitment, remedial 
education, tutoring, counseling; for development of an auto- 
mated apprentice information system; and for reimbursements 
to employers for training costs, direct stipends to apprentices, 
bookkeeping services, instructional equipment, and itinerant 
instruction in rural areas. Funding ranges from a few thousand 
dollars to several million. 

In promoting and assisting any new apprenticeship pro- 
grams, planners should assess the quality of training actually 
being given to apprentices and examine new approaches to 
improving the quality of the work. The training should be com- 
pared with written standards. Where is the training, the acquisi- 
tion of skills, taking place? In what sort of environment? How 
qualified are the trainers? How closely are program standards 
being followed? We should examine these fundamental aspects 
of apprenticeship. 

Many individuals are unwilling to accept the proposition 
that a 4-year apprenticeship is too long until it can be demon- 
strated how much of that time is production and how much is 
training. The training time may be far less than imagined, but it 
may not be used as effectively as possible. New training 
approaches, such as programed learning, self-paced learning, 
modular instruction, and task blocks are known but have not 
gained widespread usage. Information about innovative pro- 
grams would be disseminated through our proposed clearing- 
house project into the hands of those responsible for training at 
the local level. 

We face continual changes in products and processes, and 
must be open minded in adopting new programs to meet the 
changes by developing new concepts in the structure of train- 
ing. For example, the E. 1. Dupont de Nemours Co. of lowa 
modified its training program, sponsored jointly with the 
Transparent Film Workers Union, to provide that apprentices 
would be indentured in their selected trade as a primary trade. 
But apprentices will also receive training in a secondary craft of 
closely allied skills. Trades covered in this program are in the 
maintenance field and all have a term of 5'4 years. This flexible 
program will shift to training in secondary skills as production 
permits and will keep apprentices more fully employed during 
production cutbacks. 

Let’s not reject ideas and approaches out-of-hand when they 
do not fall into traditional patterns. 

The strength of the apprenticeship system lies in the principle 
of learning on the job and in individuals who work hard for 
apprenticeship programs. This strength is worth remembering 
this year, when we will see the completion of the one millionth 
apprenticeship from the date of our first records in 1941, O 


James P. Mitchell is deputy administrator. Bureau of Apprenticeship Training, Employment and 
Iraming Administration 




















Minority and Women Apprentices Climb 





The State and National Apprenticeship System (SNAPS) 
data for 1970-1975 show a significant increase in the number 
of minority group members participating in apprenticeship 
programs recognized by the Department of Labor, despite a 
substantial decrease in the number of registered participants. 
During the same period the number of apprentices who com- 
pleted training remained about the same, the SNAPS data 
showed. 

The overall number of registered apprentices at the end of 
1975 decreased from 284,562 to 266,477. The decline was 
attributed to the decrease in the number of new entrants into 
programs during the 1975 recession, analysts of the SNAPS 
data concluded. 

The recently computerized SNAPS reporting system 
shows modest increases in the number of registered appren- 
tices in most of the states, but large declines in New York, 
Michigan, and Ohio offset many of those gains. The total fig- 
ures for minority apprentices, however, rose from 18,145 in 
1970 to 44,318 in 1975, an increase from 9.1 percent of the 
total to 17.4 percent. 

By the end of 1975, there was more than 20 percent minor- 
ity participation in the following apprenticeable trades: 


We en NIREENY 57-5 2a gine so lare or cie © bain iin era cietwnn 45.5 
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PNG Ne eR i iE DA eS eral edie eid me a mars 34.2 
CUE vscdacdansdvadeeedadasapas 31.9 
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The number of women in apprenticeships also increased 
somewhat during the same period. There were 3,118 women 
in training in 1975, an increase of 66 percent over the 1973 
total and 1.2 percent of all registered apprentices. At the end 
of the period women were working in almost every trade, 





with the highest numbers training to be barbers and beauti- 
cians, bookbinders and bindery workers, butchers and meat- 
cutters, carpenters, compositors, cooks and bakers, electri- 
cians, machinists, and tool and die makers. 

The number of apprentices attaining journeyman status 
remained stable during the 5-year period, at an average just 
over 45,000 each year. The construction trades remained 
preeminent although the program covered a wide spectrum 
of job categories. In 1970, the building trades accounted for 
58 percent of the apprentices while 1975 found 62 percent in 
those categories. 

The following tables, excerpted from SNAPS reports, 
show the details of apprenticeship development during the 
1970-1975 period: 





Trends in Apprentice Registrations, 
Calendar Years 1970-1975 


Year End of Added Canceled Completed 
~~ Period 

1975 266,477 83,018 55,338 45,765 
1974 284,562* 112,830 56,292 46,454 
1973 284,284 127,082 50,150 43,733 
1972 264,122 103,527 56,750 53,059 
1971 274,024 100,400** = 53,500** 48, 800** 
1970 279,693 108,779 53.610 45,102 


* Revised from earlier figure to reflect corrections transmitted by several 
States, primarily North Carolina. 
** Adjusted to reflect actions not reported. 








Number and Percent of Apprentices 
in Construction and Other Trades, 
Calendar Years 1970-1975 


Number of Apprentices Percent of Apprentices 


Construction Other Construction Other 
Year Total trades trades Total trades trades 
1975 266.477 165,861 100,616 100.0 62.2 37.8 
1974* 284,562 177,851 106,711 100.0 62.5 37.5 
1973 284,284 =180,701 103,583 100.0 63.6 36.4 
1972 264,122 155,198 108,924 100.0 58.8 41.2 
1971 274,024 141,820 132,204 100.0 51.8 48.2 
1970 279.693 161,106 118,587 100.0 57.6 42.4 


* Revised from earlier figure to reflect corrections transmitted by several 
States, primarily North Carolina. 
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In the first reported decision of its 
kind, a U.S. District Court ordered 2 years' 
back pay to a worker found to have been 
fired for filing a job safety complaint 
with the Occupational Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration (OSHA). The Eastern Missouri 
Court awarded the wages to Jerold Lee Mil- 
ler, a former general supervisor of the 
Trumbull Asphalt Co. in Hazlewood, Mo. The 
court ruled that Trumbull violated the Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Act of 1970, 
which says it is unlawful to discharge an 
employee for reporting safety or health 
violations. The company denied Miller's 
discharge was related to his OSHA complaint. 
In awarding the back pay, the court, how- 
ever, denied reinstatement, finding that Mil- 
ler had not acted in "good faith in his 
dealings with his employer" after discharge. 


Recipients of two of the seven Rockefel- 
ler Public Service Awards for 1976 were 
supported in their prize-winning work by 
Employment and Training Administration re- 
search and development grants. The two are 
Herbert Sturz, director of the Vera Insti- 
tute of Justice, Inc., of New York, cited 
for innovative approaches to unjust bail 
practices, employment of ex-offenders, al- 
coholism and drug abuse; and Ernest Green, 
executive director of Recruitment and Train- 
ing Program, Inc., also of New York, for 
pioneer work in expansion of employment op- 
portunities. 


The National Urban League (NUL) received 
a $5,711,753 contract resewal under title 
III of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) to prepare 3,547 disad- 
vantaged minority youth and semiskilled 
workers for construction and building trade 
jobs. The contract continues for another 
year the apprenticeship and journeyman out- 
reach program of the New York-based NUL in- 
augurated in 1967 and carried out in affili- 
ated chapters throughout the country under 





the Labor Education Advancement Program 
(WORKLIFE, August 1976). In a separate ac- 
tion, the NUL was awarded $993,402 in CETA 
title I funds to continue administering em- 
ployment and training projects and to pro- 
vide technical assistance to local affili- 
ates, including familiarization with CETA 
procedures and policies. 


* * * 


Employment and Training Administration 
extended contracts with the Opportunities 
Industrialization Centers (OIC) of America 
and Jobs for Progress, Inc., to administer 
work programs until October. OIC, which 
prepares inner-city residents for jobs 
through its 130 affiliates, received $2,896,- 
810. Jobs for Progress, Inc., which serves 
Spanish-speaking people through 53 service, 
employment, and redevelopment programs, 
primarily in the Southwest, received 
$1,689,422. 


* * * 


A computer-based system to forecast en- 
ergy-related and industrywide construction 
activity in local areas is being developed 
by the Department of Labor, Federal Energy 
Administration, Energy Research and Devel- 
opment Administration, and the Tennessee 


Valley Authority. Scheduled for operation 
late in 1977, it will locate areas where 
skill shortages exist and eliminate them 
without undesirable wage or project cost 
increase. The system will cover 64 types 
of construction and 29 occupations. 


An employee may not be discharged be- 
cause of lengthy absences from work due to 
medical reasons--so ruled Aaron Wolff, ar- 
bitrator of the National Labor Relations 
Board. He ordered the Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Joliet, Ill., to reinstate a worker 
with back pay and full seniority rights. 
After 3 years of outstanding work and satis- 
factory attendance, the employee had to take 
eight separate medical leaves amounting to 
184 weeks during a 6-year period. 
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homasina McClain, 27, is a 2-year apprentice in the 
Cement Mason’s Local 891 who has worked atanum- Be 
ber of construction sites throughout the Washington, 


D.C., area, and is currently helping to build the eee 
city’s subway system. Sheis one of two women in 


the union. ® 
A native of Durham, N.C., McClain studied 3 years at North Carolina 
Central University, majoring in history. She came to Washington 5 years 
ago and, after a stint as a payroll clerk inthe public schools, became an 9 


apprentice in the trade of her father and 


brother. 

Widowed 2 years ago, McClain has a 2- 
year-old son. Through a special arrangement 
with the union, she emerges from the under- 
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McClain 


Produced by Carol Morgan 
Photographs by Marianne Pernold 


ground Metro work at 3:30 p.m. to pick 
up her son from a babysitting service 
which she pays $135 a month. 

McClain says she went into the 
apprenticeship because of the chal- 
lenge. And challenges there are to her 
ability to establish proper relationships 
with male coworkers and to develop 
skills of the trade. 

“| may have picked the hardest 
apprenticeship, but | like it,” says 
McClain, who is paid $9.45 per hour, plus 
fringe benefits. 

Commenting on some of her work, 
McClain observes: “Pulling the straight- 
edge is the hardest.” The straightedge is 
a metal or wood tool, about 2 inches x 4 
inches in width and long enough to 
extend over freshly poured concrete, 
used to level the surface. Some weigh 30 
pounds; even when pulled by two per- 
sons it’s a job that won't let workers gain 
any weight. 

McClain’s credo for getting along with 
her coworkers is: “Treat everyone the 
same way and don’t bring personal prob- 
lems on the job.” 

Her apprenticeship has included 
evening Classes as well as on-the-job 
training in sandblasting, curving gutters, 
patching, operating trowelling machines, 
and safety precautions. On Dec. 3, 1976, 
she graduated with her apprentice class 
at the annual ceremony sponsored by 
the Operative Plasterers and Cement 
Masons’ International Association of the 
United States and Canada. 

On February 14, she will complete the 
26-month apprenticeship program. A 
journeyman, she will no longer work 
under supervision, and her salary will go 
from $9.54 to $10.04 an hour. 

Ralph A. Zanelotti, Director of Local 
891’s apprenticeship program, reports 
that “Thomasina was one of the top in 
her class, and | never turned her down for 
a raise.” 

The future? McClain plans to finish 
undergraduate work in business admin- 
istration at Howard University in a year 
or two and then seek office work with the 

union. 

“The main thing about Thomasina’s 
attitude is her pride in her work,” says 
Zanelotti. O 





Carol Morgan is an information officer at the Employment 
Standards Administration in the U.S. Department of Labor 

Marianne Pernold is a freelance photographer based in Wash- 
ington, D.C 
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Deep in the subway, McClain, f 

and acoworker, spread freshly pi 
concrete into wooden forms. In the — 
cement mason's trade the spreading 
Pratunenes chair item ulhutctulutes! 
is known as “wet work.” 




































































McClain pulls on gloves to protect her 
hands from chemicals used in the 
underground Metro construction. She 
favors white overalls and wears a head 
scarf under her hardhat for added safety. 


Her day’s work done, McClain walks 
with another worker up ramp leading to 
ground-level exit. She is off to pick up 
her 2-year-old son from a babysitter. 
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Rounding out her apprenticeship train- 
ing, McClain, in front row, attends 


evening trade school classes at the head- 
quarters of Cement Mason’s Local 891 in 
Washington, D.C. 


The widowed Thomasina says every- 
one but her young son tried to talk her out 
of doing “man’s work.” However, she 

is learning the cement mason’s trade 
because, in her words, the hours are 
good and the pay is great.” 
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PUBLICATIONS 











Following is a selected list of 
publications on employment and 
related matters. Single copies of 
Employment and Training 
Administration publications for 
which no price is indicated can 
be obtained free by writing or 
telephoning the Inquiries Unit, 
Employment and Training 
Administration, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Room 10225, 601 D St., 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20213. 
Requests for copies of other free 
publications listed should— 
unless otherwise indicated—be 
sent directly to the source at the 
following addresses: Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Room 1512, Gen- 
eral Accounting Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20212; 
Employment Standards Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Room $3317, 200 Consti- 
tution Avenue, NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20210. Please enclose a 
self-addressed label with all 
requests for free publications. 
For publications not available 
free, write the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402, and enclose payment. 


Unemployment Insurance: 
State Laws and Experience 


Employment and Training 
Administration publication fur- 
nishes a graphic presentation of 
statutory provisions of State 
unemployment insurance laws 
and some of the pertinent expe- 
rience under those provisions. 
Includes information on the 
major aspects of the unemploy- 
ment insurance program, such as 
coverage, qualifying require- 
ments, benefit amount, benefit 
duration, disqualifications, and 
tax rates and reserves. Informa- 
tion is presented through maps 
covering all 50 States, the District 
of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, 
accompanied by brief explana- 
tions. The statutory provisions 
shown are those in effect as of 
January 1974. The experience 
data presented relate in most 
cases to calendar year 1973. 


Training Opportunities 
in Job Corps 


Employment and Training 
Administration directory  pro- 





vides a list of vocational courses 
offered at 60 Job Corps centers 
located in 31 States and Puerto 
Rico. Would be helpful to those 
responsible for training youth 
and adults who are out of work or 
school and who need additional 
skills to secure and hold mean- 
ingful employment. 


Veterans for Hire: 
Good Business 


Employment and Training 
Administration booklet lists five 
ways which an employer may go 
about hiring veterans and 
includes alist of addresses where 
the employer may get additional 
information. 


What You Should 
Know About WIN 


Employment and Training 
Administration booklet based on 
the movie “What You Should 
Know About WIN” answers ques- 
tions about the Work Incentive 
(WIN) program and informs par- 
ticipants of their rights and obli- 
gations. Photographs from the 
movie show five graduates of 
WIN discussing how they joined 
the program while on welfare and 
how the program operates. 


Out of the Service 
and Looking, For a Job? 


Employment and Training 
Administration booklet provides 
returning veterans tips on where 
they can get help when looking 
for jobs or furthering their educa- 
tion and what special consid- 
erations and rights they have as 
veterans. It lists helpful literature 
for which veterans may write and 
contains a timetable for certain 
benefits. 


Department of Labor 
Activities in Response 
to IWY ’75 


Employment Standards Adminis- 
tration publication tells how the 
Department of Labor supported 
the goals of International 
Women’s Year (IWY) in 1975 by 





reviewing its past programs and 
exploring new ways of expanding 
women’s employment opportu- 
nities. Provides a list of conferen- 
ces, publications, speeches, 
news releases, TV/radio spots, 
and other program activities 
related to IWY. 


U.S. Workers and Their Jobs: 
The Changing Picture 


Bureau of Labor Statistics chart- 
book, based on data from its 
major statistical series, illustrates 
patterns of change in the Ameri- 
can economy and labor force. 
Contains a bibliography of 
charts. Specify BLS Bulletin 191. 
Sixty cents. 


Evaluating Your Firm’s 
Injury and Iliness Experience 


Series of six Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reports based on 1974 data 
from the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration is 
designed to help firms evaluate 
safety and health performance 
and reduce occupational injuries 
and illnesses. 
Transportation and Public 
Utilities. Specify BLS Report 
476. 
Construction Industries. 
Specify BLS Report 474. 
Service Industries. Specify 
BLS Report 470. 
National Emphasis Program: 
Foundries. Specify BLS 
Report 450. 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 
Industries. Specify BLS 
Report 477. 


Directory of 
Occupational Wage Surveys 
Jan. 1950-Dec. 1975 


Bureau of Labor Statistics direc- 
tory lists wage programs 
between 1950 and 1975. Organ- 
ized into three sections: Section | 
lists by program all national, 
regional, and summary publica- 
tions from 1950; section II lists 
the most recent locality wage 
publications by State, area, and 
program; section III lists special 
Monthly Labor Review articles 





relating to occupational wage 
surveys. Specify BLS Report 468. 


Important Events in American 
Labor History 1778-1975 


Published by the Office of Infor- 
mation, Publications and 
Reports, Department of Labor, 
this 37-page booklet provides a 
chronology of some of the impor- 
tant events in the American labor 
movement from 1778 to 1975. 
Specify Stock No. 
029-000-00263-1. Sixty-five 
cents. 


Aids to Media Selection 
for Students and Teachers 


Acombination of the 1971 edition 
and its supplement, this 128- 
page book provides a selected 
list of bibliographies, journals, 
periodicais, and audiovisual 
materials. It is divided into three 
sections: Book Selection Sour- 
ces, Sources of Audiovisual 
Materials, and Sources of Mul- 
tiethnic Materials. A directory of 
publishers and an author-title 
index are included. Specify HEW 
Publication No. (OE) 76-21002. 
$2. 


Pupil Participation, Staffing, 
and Expenditures in Fed- 
erally Aided Programs Op- 
erated by School Districts 
1973 


This 142-page book prepared by 
the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics presents statistics 
on federally aided programs 
administered by local education 
agencies during the 1972-73 reg- 
ular school term and the 1973 
summer school term. Based ona 
nationally representative sample 
of 1,016 locai educational agen- 
cies, estimates were made of 
numbers of participants and staff 
members, expenditures, and 
supplemental program informa- 
tion. Data were provided by 
departments of education in each 
State, the District of Columbia, 
and outlying areas of the United 
States. Specify Stock No. NCES 
76-300. $2.15. 
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Plain Talk 
About the 


i Work Force 


by Michael J. Walker 


Sar A. Levitan has spent decades evalu- 
ating Government programs related to 
human resources development. Receiving 
no Federal grants and not beholden to any 
Federal agency, he has carved a special 
niche for himself as an independent and 
objective analyst of employment and train- 
ing, income support, needs of minorities, 
veterans affairs, and antipoverty pro- 
grams. 

A believer and practitioner of plain 
talk—with a slight Eastern European 
accent—Levitan shuns jargon and 
mathematical model building because they 
frequently “throw a veil over reality rather 
than illuminate existing conditions.” Skep- 
tical of such managem 2nt practices as co.,t/ 
benefit analysis, he accepts the fact that 
“certain desirable results brought about by 
social-economic programs such as the Job 
Corps cannot be measured in terms of dol- 
lars and cents.” He considers himself an 
“institutional economist, striving always to 
determine the conditions underlying eco- 
nomic problems such as poverty and 
unemployment.” 

At the age of 16, Levitan came to this 


country from Lithuania with his family 
during the depths of the Great Depression 
45 years ago. Early memories of massive 
joblessness and breadlines, reinforced by 
the rabbinical calling of his ancestors, 
instilled in him a lasting concern for the 
welfare of American citizens. He earned a 
Ph.D. degree for studies in economics at 
Columbia University. Because of his untir- 
ing efforts on behalf of needy people, 
friends and foes have dubbed him, “Econo- 
mist of Misery.” 

Dr. Levitan was employed for a number 
of years as a researcher at the Library of 
Congress, working with congressional 
committees and advising such outstanding 
legislators as the late Senator Paul 
Douglas. For nearly a decade, he has been 
director of the Center for Social Policy 
Studies and economics professor at the 
George Washington University in the 
Nation’s capital. The support for the center 
comes largely from the Ford Foundation, 
with a significant contribution from the 
university. 

Under his guidance, the center explores 
the operations, needs, and goals of specific 
services and programs in employment and 
training as well as the broader-based mea- 
sures for assisting the poor and the 
unskilled in American society. The center 
is also associated with the National Coun- 
cil on Employment Policy, which serves as 
an advisory group to the Department of 
Labor’s Employment and Training 
Administration. A prolific writer, having 
published more than 25 books (a record of 
4 in | year) and more than 100 articles, he 
feels that teaching, research, and writing 
fulfill one of his most important personal 
needs: the need to communicate with oth- 
ers about some of the most urgent prob- 
lems confronting the Nation. 

Dr. Levitan discusses some of these 
problems in the question-answer interview 
that follows. 








Is the goal of “full employ- 
ment” achievable in our society? 


Yes, but only if we work hard to 
realize it. Certainly there is no justification 
for tolerating the tragic waste of human 
beings and the deprivation that goes with 
high unemployment. We should not 
merely hope for better times; we also have 
to plan for them. 


One school of economics today 
seems to be saying that we must carry a 
high rate of unemployment to hold infla- 
tion in check. Do you agree? 


No, I don’t. Indeed, if 1 am to 
believe the evidence of the present decade, 
inflation has been running high as unem- 
ployment swelled. Letting factories and 
other businesses and millions of workers 
remain idle has not curtailed inflation. 
Hindsight tells us we would have done bet- 
ter by diverting some of the unemployment 
insurance, public assistance, and food 
stamp money to programs putting idle 
workers in jobs. I don’t believe that the 
increased production of goods and serv- 
ices and employment of idle workers will 
rekindle inflation. 


The United Automobile 
Workers (UAW) union and the Ford 
Motor Company recently signed a contract 


which ended a strike by 170,000 workers. 
The settlement had the effect of increasing 
the number of vacation days and holidays 
for Ford workers from 32'4 days to 394 
days per year. That left only 12!4 days to go 
before the 4-day workweek is achieved 
arithmetically. The UAW is determined to 
reach that goal in the future. What is your 
view of shortening the workweek to 4 days? 


We must pursue such a course 
with extreme caution. Common sense tells 
us that cutting the workweek and increas- 
ing the number of workers could mean sub- 
stantially greater costs, unless productiv- 
ity per worker hour is significantly 
increased. Higher costs always mean more 
price rises, which in turn could result in 
reduced sales volume. In such a case, 
employers would be forced to cut back 
production, and hence fewer workers 
would be on the job. One alternative to 
reducing the workweek to less than 40 
hours is to increase the penalty beyond 
time anda half for overtime. But here again 
costs could be forced even higher in those 
instances where overtime cannot be elimi- 
nated. 


What did you think of the con- 
troversial Humphrey-Hawkins full- 
employment bill, which died in the 94th 
Congress? 


The Humphrey-Hawkins pro- 
posal has undergone many changes since it 
was introduced last year. I’m sure that the 
new 95th Congress will have before it a 
considerably altered Humphrey-Hawkins 
type bill. However, I have definite reserva- 


tions about the bill’s original intent. First, 
while I favor full employment as a goal, I 
don’t see how we can bring adult unem- 
ployment down to the 3 percent or full- 
employment level within the time allotted 
in the bill—that is, within 4 years. Second, 
many barriers stand in the way of full 
employment: the inability of the unem- 
ployed to move from high unemployment 
areas to areas with a surplus of vacancies; 
the poor job prospects caused by the lack 
of skills demanded by employers; the lin- 
gering job discrimination toward minority 
members and women; and loss of jobs due 
to foreign competition. But these reserva- 
tions are subject to reconsideration if the 
bill’s sponsors forego some of the rhetoric 
for more realistic provisions. 


How do you think the Govern- 
ment can best intervene on behalf of the 
unemployed? 


The Government should stimu- 
late businesses in the private sector to 
employ many of the jobless, including the 
poorly educated and unskilled. Creation of 
jobs for them should be second only to the 
establishment of adequate training facili- 
ties for those sufficiently motivated to 
acquire new skills. But the continued high 
level of unemployment among the 
unskilled, particularly among young 
blacks, indicates the need for considerably 
more Government-supported employment 
through public works and public service 
jobs, as well as expanded intensive-training 
opportunities. There is enough unfinished 
public business in all our communities to 
provide useful work for many; community 
needs are going to grow rather than disap- 
pear. 
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The Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA) was 
enacted in December 1973 to provide job 
training and employment opportunities for 
the disadvantaged, unemployed, and 
underemployed, including minority 
groups and women who have employment 
problems in both good times and bad. 
When the worst recession since the Great 
Depression first overwhelmed the Nation 
in 1974-75, Congress added provisions to 
CETA for public service jobs. This 
approach appeared to be a make-shift way 
of tackling America’s unemployment 
problems. Don’t we need a separate pro- 
gram for emergencies? 


I think CETA has in the short 
time since its creation proven that it can 
tackle the employment problems of those 
who cannot succeed in the labor market, as 
well as those who are temporarily out of 
work because of economic downturns. | 
see no reason for creating new agencies. An 
emergency program—to be triggered auto- 
matically when unemployment reaches a 
predetermined level during a recession— 
could be attached to CETA, building ona 
law that is working and is locally adminis- 
tered and operated. CETA is flexible. Con- 
gress can add or subtract provisions, and 
the Department of Labor can provide 
direction to help prime sponsors improve 
operations. The real need today is for addi- 
tional resources so that the prime sponsors 
can assist more of those in need of job serv- 
ices at all times. 


You have been reported as 
being skeptical of the lengthy (65 weeks) 
emergency benefits program of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance (UI) system. I take it 
you believe the provisions should be 
changed? 
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I think that unemployment in- 
surance should serve as a cushion for per- 
sons left jobless. But it should not serve as 
an alternate source of income for persons 
with obsolete skills or skill levels that will 
be in demand only during the best of times, 
or for those in hard-hit industries suffering 
protracted periods of unemployment. 
Sixty-five weeks is too long a time for 
anyone to remain out of work for either 
reason. Employment security people can 
get a good picture within, say, 26 weeks, as 
to whether individuals forced into idleness 
have a chance of returning to their former 
jobs. If prosp is look poor, the workers’ 
chances of returning to unsubsidized jobs 
could be most effectively improved if they 
spent their time and the taxpayers’ money 
on job retraining or public service employ- 
ment. 


What should be done to reduce 
the high rate of youth unemployment? 


I think the Government should 
expand job services and development for 
youth under title | of CETA. This is the 
provision calling on prime sponsors to pro- 
vide skills training and work experience for 
the unemployed and underemployed. We 
should also expand job training in tradi- 
tional vocational schools and apprentice- 
ship programs. Also, an expanded Job 
Corps would help undereducated and 
unskilled youth, while job creation could 
serve those ready to accept jobs. I estimate 
that at an additional annual expenditure of 
about $2 billion such an increase in skills 
development would soak up 3 of every 4 
long-term unemployed teenagers. The rest 
could probably find jobs on their own as 
the economy expanded. 


Several years ago you were crit- 
ical of the Job Corps. Now, apparently you 
approve of the program. Why? 


In its early days, under the aegis 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
Job Corps’ potentials and accomplish- 
ments were vastly overstated. The program 
was put into operation without adequate 
preparation, and many of the early pro- 
gram designers and administrators dis- 
played little familiarity with problems of 
severely disadvantaged youth. Since the 
program has been placed in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, however, sufficient exper- 
tise has been established. In addition, 
assistance from unions, businesses, and 
local government agencies has _ been 
secured. As a result, I believe the program 
is now soundly administered. Indeed, | 
would like to see the Job Corps expanded 
to serve 100,000 youth annually. 


Apprenticeship training is 


receiving strong support. Should the 
apprenticeship training approach be 
expanded? 


Apprenticeship training, as set 
up now, is a remarkably successful job- 
training scheme, and probably could be 
expanded to occupations not covered. But 
I see a problem for many persons pursuing 
higher educzcion who will be unable to find 
the kind of work they seek. Therefore, I 
would like to see much of the money now 
devoted to longer classroom education 
diverted to training in skills requiring less 
formal education. College degrees are los- 
ing their value in the job market. We need 
to encourage more young people to enter 








craft, maintenance, and repair work rather 
than pursue higher education in the liberal 
arts. I accept the humanizing influence of 
liberal arts, but what good is humanizing 
our young persons if they cannot find gain- 
ful employment? Perhaps we would get 
better results by offering degrees in a host 
of service industry skills. Our society daily 
becomes more complex because of a 
growth in highly specialized services. 
Training in service industry jobs would 
solve an unemployment problem as well as 
lead to improving technical services our 
people need. 


Let’s shift to another area of 
your interests. Can we realistically hope to 
eliminate poverty in our Nation? 


Poverty is a relative concept. In 
less affluent countries, poverty is equated 
with living on the brink of subsistence. In 
our country, at least since the 1960's, even 
the lowest income families are rarely con- 
fronted with the specter of starvation. The 
question today is whether the rapid reduc- 
tion of poverty should remain a primary 
and pressing national goal. I think it 
should, but experiencing the first half of 
the 1970’s has not led me to believe that 
poverty will be eliminated in the United 
States in the near future. 


From time to time, proposals 
surface on behalf of a guaranteed income; 
what is your view of such proposals? 


Il am skeptical of these schemes, 
including the various negative income tax 


proposals. Aside from the high costs, a 
negative income tax would raise many new 
problems. It would distribute uniform 
minimum amounts to all beneficiaries, but 
the cost of living varies widely among 
urban areas and between urban and rural 
localities. A uniform guaranteed income 
would therefore contain inherent inequi- 
ties. 


What should the Govern- 
ment’s approach toward the elimination of 
poverty be? 


A comprehensive program to 
aid the poor should recognize the need for 
both income and services. As a reaction 
against the expansion of services, some 
antipoverty strategists have come up witha 
simple solution: “Give them money.” 
While this advice will not go down in his- 
tory with “Let them eat cake,” it is equally 
unrealistic. A useful general rule for allo- 
cating additional resources would be to 
attack the causes of poverty rather than 
merely mitigate its symptoms. Granted 
that the two objectives are not easily sepa- 
rated, the rule suggests the need for contin- 
uing research into what contributes to pov- 
erty and mounting a commitment to use 
available resources to strike at its roots. A 
controlling factor must be that the reward 
of gainful employment exceed the amount 
of aid offered based on need. 


Are the critics of the welfare 
state correct in their charge that the will to 
work is being destroyed by Government as- 
sistance programs? 


The available evidence cer- 
tainly doesn’t show it. Labor force 
participation of females is rising, and 
youth, who presumably had abandoned 
the work ethic, are entering the work force 
in increasing numbers. Not only will work 
probably always offer greater rewards than 
idleness in our society, but individuals will 
continue to desire work for their fulfill- 
ment. As iconoclastic as it may sound in 
this era of the exaggerated “death of the 
work ethic” and the emergence of leisured 
subcultures, work is proving to be not 
simply a curse required of the living, but 
the fundamental effort which shapes and 
defines life. 


As the concluding question, 
please comment on the charge that the 
Government has gone too far in influenc- 
ing the quality of work. 


By creating standards of work, 
setting wage floors, and establishing means 
for collective bargaining and redress of 
grievances, the Government has had a pro- 
found impact on work. A floor has been 
built above the worst kinds of jobs so that 
those who formerly had no choice but to 
accept low wages and menial jobs—or 
starve—now can choose not to work at all. 
Not only are unattractive jobs declining, 
but wages for other low-skill labor and 
service jobs have been pushed upward. At 
the bottom of the emp!«yment heap, where 
the truly undesirable wages and working 
conditions are found, the Government has 
exerted, by virtue of its social efforts, pow- 
erful pressure for upgrading the work. I see 
little mischief in all of this. Oo 





Michael J. Walker is a writer-editor on the staff of Worklife. 
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by Al Belsky and Barbara M. Cohen 


Vasily Tokarev was a bass violinist in the Soviet Union. Unable to find work 


as a musician in New York City, he enrolled in a CETA-funded business 


machine repair course conducted by Advancement for New . 
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Language barriers and unfamiliarity with American 
wavs often make it hard for new immigrants to adjust to 
life in the United States. Here, Lea Steinberger, an enrollee 
ina CETA job training and language skills program 
for Soviet immigrants, puzzles over a map of the New 
York City subway. 











ector Figueroa, business 

machine repair instructor at a 

New York City training pro- 

gram, turns to a diagram of 

an electric typewriter and 

points out the machine’s 
shift lock. 

“If you don’t use the English word for 
this part, you’re never going to learn it,” he 
gently scolds a thin, earnest man. “When 
you go out for a job, they won’t know the 
Russian word!” 

The student, a former citizen of the 
Soviet Union, struggles to say “shift lock,” 
while around him other Soviet immigrants 
also learn job and language skills. The 
training is provided by Advancement for 
New Americans (ANA), a Jewish organi- 
zation that serves refugees from Eastern 
Europe. 

Some 90 miles to the south, in northeast 
Philadelphia, other Soviet immigrants are 
learning clerical skills, dental technology, 
air-conditioning and refrigeration instal- 
lation and repairs—and English—through 
a program operated by the Jewish Employ- 
ment and Vocational Service (JEVS). 

JEVS instructor Patrick McTeigue says 
the students “are good, quick learners. The 
key is English. Once they nail down the lan- 
guage, they'll be able to hold jobs without 
much problem.” 

Both the JEVS and ANA programs are 
funded through the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA). 
The men and women they serve are part of 
a steady stream of recent Soviet immi- 
grants, most of whom are Jewish. The first 
few arrived in the United States in 1973, 
when Soviet authorities began to ease re- 
strictions on emigration. 

Soviet immigration, which has been con- 
tinuous since then, currently averages 
about 100 persons a week. Soviet immi- 
grants now number some 16,000 in this 
country, with the largest single commun- 
ity, in New York, estimated at between 
8,000 and 12,000. Many have come to the 
U.S. only after circuitous journeys through 
several other countries. 

Although Federal immigration rules 
regard them as political refugees, these 
people have fled neither war nor revolu- 
tion. Until they applied for exit visas, few 
had suffered any outright persecution. 
Indeed, most enjoyed relatively secure lives 
and livelihoods in the Soviet Union. But 
their strong desire for religious, economic, 





Soviet unmigrant Boris Kawasik, a trainee in 
1.NA's medical laboratory technology pro- 
gram, does homework with the help of an 
English-Russian dictionary. 





Magnum phot 
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and political freedom led them to America, 
where they must now confront the practi- 
cal problems of learning English, earning a 
living, and adjusting to the American way 
of life. 

Contrary to one popular stereotype, 
only a few of the newcomers are nuclear 
physicists or ballet dancers. 

“Basically, they represent a cross section 
of the Soviet work force,” explains Dr. 
Ephrain H. Royfe, JEVS executive direc- 
tor in Philadelphia. “They are technicians, 
engineers, laborers, office workers, 
teachers, and beauticians,” he says. “There 
is a handful of entertainers, a few dentists, 
some physicians.” 

But Royfe is quick to point out that jobs 
and skills held by these workers can rarely 
be compared to those of their counter- 
parts in our own labor force. As he sees it, 
many of the immigrants will have to update 
their skills before they can put them to use 
in the United States. Many others will have 
to take up entirely new careers. 

Examples are all too easy to find. 

A Moscow bus dispatcher now living in 
Manhattan discovers that his talents 
amount to little more than an interesting 
subject for conversation. 

A young woman whose Russian resume 
lists her as a keypunch operator faces bitter 
disappointment. She had heard that her 
skill was in demand in this country, but she 
soon learns that American firms have long 
abandoned the use of hand grommets to 
punch tally cards. She has never used an 
automatic keypunch machine. 

A graduate of the Radio School of Engi- 
neering in Minsk holds credentials as a 
computer operator in Byelorussia, but his 
diploma is worthless here. Western compu- 
ters are two decades ahead of the machines 
he was trained to operate and repair. 

A woman in her fifties who wants to 
work as a beautician proudly presents a 
long resume complete with elaborate 
phrases and official-looking — starmps. 
Painstaking translation of the document 
reveals that the only position she ever held 
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was as a corn-trimmer in the pedicure 
department of a city-operated beauty par- 
lor in Moscow. She knows nothing about 
hairstyling, manicures, or cosmetics; those 
were in different departments. 

The skills and language training pro- 
grams conducted for Soviet immigrants by 
JEVS and ANA are funded under title III 
of CETA, which authorizes services for 
special target groups with particular labor 
market disadvantages, including limited 
ability to speak English. Through this pro- 
vision, CETA serves as a gateway through 
which Soviet immigrants can enter the 
American job market. 

The JEVS program is funded through 
the Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration’s (ETA) National Program for 
Selected Population Segments, and the 
ANA effort under a contract with ETA’s 
Office of National Programs. Similar pro- 
grams, however, could be established and 
funded by local prime sponsors. 

The ANA program, the older of the two, 
was born out of efforts by Rabbi Leib Pin- 
ter, chairman of the B’nai Torah/Confer- 
ence of Associated Yeshivas. In early 1975, 
Rabbi Pinter became aware that New York 
City’s growing community of Soviet immi- 
grants sorely needed employment assis- 
tance, and he began to explore the possibil- 
ity of getting CETA funds to offer job 
services. 

With the help of the Employment and 
Training Administration’s Office of 
National Programs, Pinter set up ANA as 
a training arm for B’nai Torah. In June 
1975, the National Programs Office 
awarded ANA a 15-month contract of 
$486,036 for a pilot project to cover Eng- 
lish instruction, skills training, and job de- 
velopment for 100 Soviet immigrants. The 
money also paid for administrative and 
counseling sta‘ salaries, office rental, con- 
sultant fees, other overhead costs. A 
CETA title { grant from New York City’s 
impioyment Department provided 
another $431,808 for weekly stipends to 
program participants. In March 1976, the 














ANA enrollees attend English classes con- 
ducted by New York University’s American 
Language Institute. An instructor says 
that once the immigrants “nail down the lan- 
guage, they'll be able to hold jobs without 
much problem.” 


Instructor Pat McTeigue (with glasses) 
makes sure trainee Lev Mozhaev properly 
calibrates ameter during a CETA-funded air- 
conditioning and refrigeration repair class 
offered by Philadelphia's Jewish Employment 
and Vocational Service. 


During a break in their English class at New 
York University, Yakov Groisman and Sofia 
Garber look over their homework “task” —ex- 
plaining how to repair a toaster when the bread 
won't pop up! Photos by Al Belsky 





Office of National Programs modified the 
contract by adding $308,131 for another 
100 participants and extending the pro- 
gram through February 1977. 

Word of the program quickly spread 
through the city’s Soviet community, and 
more than 300 persons applied in the first 2 
months. Applicants were selected on the 
basis of CETA criteria, including English 
speaking ability and job aptitudes and 
interests, but the heavy response forced 
ANA to adopt an additional selection rule: 
program openings would be limited to one 
per family. 

“We eventually had to bend that rule a 
bit,” confesses ANA Executive Director 
Meyer Steier, “because despite regu- 
lations, people are people. A young couple 
in our dental lab technology course 
announced their engagement. Of course, 
both were allowed to stay.” 

All ANA program participants com- 
pleted a 20-week English course before 
starting job training. Designed and pre- 
sented by New York University’s American 
Language Institute, the course included 
instruction at five different levels, and stu- 
dents were placed in classes according to 
their English speaking ability. 

Peter Vajda, who coordinated the Insti- 
tute’s classes, explains that one of the 
course’s goals was to “make the students 
feel good about using English.” 

“We provided the basic rudiments that 
allowed them to handle communication 
situations successfully—to gain informa- 
tion when it’s needed and to know what to 
expect when using English in the American 
culture,” Vajda says. 

Toward that end, the ANA participants 
received 20 hours of weekly classroom 
instruction and a series of assignments or 
“tasks” to carry out on their own. The tasks 
stimulated communications with Ameri- 
cans and American institutions. 

For example, students were required to 
ask a policeman if it is safe to ride a bicycle 
in New York City (“Lady, it’s not safe to 
drive a tank in this city!” was the reply one 
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woman received). Another task was to 
decipher instructions about home 
appliance repairs. This assignment was 
made toward the end of the course, just 
before the students began job training that 
demands the ability to follow directions. 

The ANA program offered the first 
group of enrollees 24-week training 
courses in four areas: jewelry making and 
setting, dental laboratory technology, 
medical laboratory technology, and busi- 
ness machine repair. The business machine 
repair course, conducted by Citronics 
Corporation under a subcontract with 
ANA, proved the most successful; accord- 
ing to Steier, more than 90 percent of the 40 
students who completed the course were 
placed in jobs. 

The business machine repair training, 
which emphasizes procedures for repairing 
electric typewriter models used as compu- 
ter terminals, calls for mechanical skills 
and aptitudes. That doesn’t mean, how- 
ever, that only former mechanics and engi- 
neers enroll in the class. 

Vasily Tokarev, who completed this 
training last fall, was a musician in Lenin- 
grad before coming to New York in 1974. 
He was typical of the “first wave” of Soviet 
immigrants who knew little about what to 
expect in America. 

“1 looked for work asa bass player in this 
city, but there weren’t any jobs. Seventy 
thousand professional musicians are 
unemployed here,” Tokarev says in 
accented English, citing a statistic he has 
heard around town. 

“So I took lots of jobs . . . lots of differ- 
ent jobs,” he continues. “I was a helper ina 
bakery for a while, then a helper in a labor- 
atory and a messenger for the phone com- 
pany. Finally, I heard about the ANA.” 

The business machine repair skills that 
Tokarev learned through ANA led to his 
first offer of steady employment since his 
arrival in this country. As this article was 
being prepared, he was considering a posi- 
tion with a firm in Houston, Tex. 

Louis Moses, assistant director of ANA, 
reports that the program has had high re- 
tention rates since it began in 1975. “Well 
over 90 percent of our participants have 
stuck with the English classes and job 
training through completion. Dropouts 
just haven’t been much of a problem,” he 
says. 

However, graduates of the dental and 


medical laboratory technology courses will 
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Leonid Tolshinski, a magician and actor in the 
Soviet Union, now works ata New York City 
envelope company and is enrolled in CETA 
training, but he still rehearses magic tricks at 
his apartment. 
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probably experience some difficulty in 
landing good jobs when they graduate in 
February. Steier reports that opportuni- 
ties for graduates will be limited by recent 
cutbacks in New York City health serv- 
ices. Twenty-one of the 25 persons who 
completed the jewelry making program 
last year did get jobs, Steier says, but start- 
ing pay and chances for advancement in 
this field are generally low. 

Because of these factors, ANA retained 
business machine repair training for its 
second group of enrollees, but replaced its 
jewelry making and medica! and dental lab 
training programs with new 24-week 
courses in bookkeeping, medical office 
procedures, and amusement machine 
repair. (New York City recently lifted a ban 
on pinball machines, and repai’ers are 
much in demand.) Another new p. ogram, 
home appliance repair, is the first estab- 
lished program in New York City to train 
technicians to service microwave ovens. 

Philadelphia’s program for Soviet immi- 
grants is conducted by JEVS, an agency 
founded in 1941 to get jobs for refugees dis- 
placed by World War II. Since then, the 
agency has gained a national reputation for 
its vocational evaluation systems. JEVS 
began providing vocational counseling, 
job placement, and English instruction for 
Soviet immigrants in May 1974, but these 
activities were limited by budget problems. 

“Much as we tried to assist the recent 
Russian immigrants, community funding 
was inadequate,” says Royfe. “Our clients 
had overwhelming problems and we were 
barely scratching the surface.” 

JEVS sought assistance from its local 
CETA prime sponsor, the Philadelphia 
Area Manpower Planning Council, which 
supported the program and applied for 
CETA title II] funds that the Employment 
and Training Administration allocates 
regionally for the National Program for 
Selected Population Segments. The coun- 
cil received a $95,000 grant in May 1976 
and in turn subcontracted with JEVS to 
operate the program. The contract called 
on JEVS to provide vocational evalu- 
ation, skills training, English language 
instruction, counseling, and job devel- 
opment for 120 persons, 60 in each of two 
6-month sessions. The program began in 
June 1976. 

JEVS participants may train in three 
career areas: clerical skills, dental technol- 
ogy, and air-conditioning and refrigeration 
installation and repair. Separate English 
classes familiarize trainees in each course 
with .he vocabulary of their particular 
trade. 

At JEVS, English classes and trade 





training run simultaneously. “Job ready” 
clients who need only English or voca- 
tional counseling are in a separate class, 
and advanced English classes are held at 
night for those who have found employ- 
ment. 

Some of the English classes are taught by 
two recent Soviet immigrants formerly 
assisted by JEVS. A group of women 
volunteers conducts conversational ses- 
sions twice a week, tackling practical situa- 
tions such as reading want ads, making 
doctors’ appointments, and shopping— 
much like the “tasks” assigned to the stu- 
dents in New York. 

But language is everyone’s concern. Skip 
Wiener, who teaches dental technology, 
feels it is part of his job to keep his stu- 
dents speaking English. 

“In any work situation it’s normal to call 
time out and talk about all sorts of things. 
So we take a few minutes to chat now and 
then, maybe about politics or entertain- 
ment. This is a total acculturation and re- 
habilitation process. These people are 
making a rough transition.” 

In the dental technology course, which 
specializes in full denture prosthetics, the 
students gain an understanding of dental 
materials and their use in each phase in the 
production of dentures. 

“Our graduates will be entry-level 
workers, equipped with basic knowledge 
and skills,” Weiner says. “If they have nat- 
ural ability, theyll be sought after and 
trained further.” 

Susan Garber, director of the clerical 
skills course, notes that her students “have 
tremendous aptitude for numbers. They’re 
going to be excellent bookkeepers some 
day. 

“Typing is much harder for them, and 
it’s understandable,” Ms. Garber adds. 
“They don’t automatically know what the 
next word will be. It’s letter by letter, 
because they don’t always know what 
they’re reading.” 

Toward the end of the 24-week instruc- 
tion period, the clerical trainees take part 
in mock interviews that are videotaped, 
played back, and reviewed. The class also 
spends some time on grooming and proper 
attire for American office work. 

“I'm sure they'll find jobs,” says Ms. 
Garber, “but there’s still a lot of prejudice 
out there—employers who don’t want to 
hire people with accents.” 

Patrick McTeigue, JEVS’ air- 
conditioning and refrigeration instructor, 
observes that “it requires far more effort on 
the part of these Russian students to assim- 
ilate information, because they’re just 
learning English. You can see their tre- 
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Varia Kriheli gives daughter Eka “piano les- 
sons” at their Philadelphia home. Mrs. Kriheli, 
a piano teacher in the Georgian Republic, is 
now using her manual dexterity ina clerical 
skills program offered by the Jewish Employ- 


ment and Vocational Service. 
Photo by Mort Bond 





mendous striving to grasp the concepts. 
Despite the language problem, they’re as 
well advanced as other groups I’ve taught.” 

McTeigue’s 19 students assemble, oper- \ 
ate, and troubleshoot equipment, includ- 
ing water coolers, refrigerators, freezers, . 
dehumidifiers, ice cube makers, and win- 
dow and central plant air-conditioning sys- 
tems. Those who complete the course will 


be able to service air-conditioning and ae e 
; 4, 


refrigeration equipment or to take entry- 
level positions in related fields, such as 
electromechanical assembly work, food hep 
vending machine repair, the building 
trades or general maintenance work. 

Five months after JEVS began its first 6- 
month training cycle, 68 Soviet immigrants 
were on the class rolls. Explains JEVS 
CETA Program Director Elinor Hewitt, 
“We took eight extra people when the pro- 
gram began in June, knowing there’d be 
dropouts—there always are. But so far 
there hasn’t been a single one.” : 

JEVS Executive Director Royfe believes Pe, 
the high retention record bodes well for 
trainee job prospects. 

“We're training people in fields that have 
excellent employment potential,” he says. 
“Marketable skills and the ability to speak 
English are the tools these new Americans 
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had a 











need to build better lives. The most impor- i 
tant ingredient—motivation—has 











obviously been there all along.” O 





Al Belsky is a U.S. Department of Labor information officer in Phila- = . 
delphia. Barbara M. Cohen is director of public information for the aaah Ap 
jewish Employment and Vocational Service in Philadelphia 
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Easino the Culture 
Shock. Liftine the Silence 


Like the millions who preceded 
them to American shores, today’s 
immigrants from the Soviet Union 
face the myriad problems that accom- 
pany resettlement in a new culture. 

Some of the problems, like finding a 
place to live and learning how and 
where to buy groceries, demand imme- 
diate attention. Arriving Soviet emi- 
grants get help with such matters from 
agencies like Philadelphia’s Jewish 
Family Service and New York City’s 
Association for New Americans. 
Financial help from these organiza- 
tions is temporary, usually ending 
after | year. 

Longer term adjustments include 
coping with the ways of this country’s 
economic and social systems, and 
making decisions about jobs and train- 
ing. Meyer Steier, executive director of 
Advancement for New Americans 
(ANA) in New York City, explains 
why Soviet newcomers often experi- 
ence difficulties in these areas. 

“Their lives in Russia were so differ- 
ent from our own,” he begins. “They 
are used to a government that directs 
its citizens from cradle to grave. As a 
result, the typical new arrival from 
Russia is totally unprepared to make 
decisions and handle situations that we 
face every day: choosing an apartment, 
finding a job, handling credit, shop- 
ping wisely, or moving to a new city. 

“Beneath the controlled surface of 
Soviet life, there’s a network of ploys, 
bribes, and black market activity—all 
aimed at beating the system,” Steier 
continues. “This creates a predica- 


ment: Whom can you trust? A person 
who’s led that kind of life has always 
been suspicious of others. It’s not easy 
to learn to trust a neighbor, a volun- 
teer, or a coworker . . . certainly not 
the government!” 

In his work with Soviet immigrants, 
Steier has had to deal with some 
serious communication gaps, prod- 
ucts of the new arrivals’ culture shock. 

“I'd tella young man we found hima 
job in, say, some town in New Jersey,” 
Steier relates. “It would be work he 
could do, fairly well paying, and we’d 
even offer to help him move. But he’d 
turn it down, saying he didn’t like that 
job or he didn’t do exactly that kind of 
work. It was really confusing to me, 
until I learned what the problems were. 

“In Russia, it’s a serious loss of sta- 
tus to be assigned to work away froma 
major city, because the countryside 
doesn’t have good stores and apart- 
ments. To a newcomer from the Soviet 
Union, any job outside New York City 
would have the same stigma. 

“Then, too, the Soviet system allows 
for very little upward mobility. Your 
first job may well be your last, and 
that’s why so many Soviet immigrants 
seem overly choosy about taking jobs 
here. They don’t realize they can earn 
promotions, change positions, or find 
a new employer.” 

Roughly speaking, Soviet immi- 
grants can be divided into two 
groups—the classes of 1973-1974 and 
1975-1976. The first wave of immi- 
grants, not realizing they had voca- 
tional problems, expected jobs com- 


mensurate with their skills and 
training, as judged by Russian stan- 
dards. 

The newer group has learned, via an 
amazing grapevine, to temper their 
expectations. They know they must 
accept first jobs that are not what they 
had hoped for, enter training pro- 
grams, and above all /earn English 


fast. 


English is important to these articu- 
late, normally garrulous people, not 
only in finding employment but also in 
surviving psychologically. 

Solomon Dimkin, a metallurgical 
engineer from Moscow who came to 
New York about a year ago, explains 
how poor English thwarted his search 
for a job similar to the one he held in 
Russia. His one interview was a frus- 
trating, embarrassing ordeal that 
finally ended with the polite dismissal, 
“We'll call you if we need you.” 

That experience was disturbing, but 
Dimkin was more upset by his con- 
stant inability to express himself. 

“] am a man with ideas and things to 
think about,” he says slowly, searching 
for words. “When I have an idea, | 
wish to talk about it. But here, sud- 
denly I was silent.” 

Solomon Dimkin’s silence has 
ended now, thanks to the English 
instruction he received in a CETA- 
funded ANA program. And through 
CETA, he is also learning bookkeep- 
ing skills needed in his new land. 

L’Chayim, Mr. Dimkin and all 
Soviet immigrants, and welcome to 
your new home. 
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SHIPYARD JOBS 
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Al Bieker was in his 50’s when he lost 
his 15-year job as a journeyman machin- 
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2 years when a Job Service counselor 
referred him to a Comprehehsive 
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Bieker learned welding in 4 weeks 
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he became the assistant class instructor. 
Two years later, he is coordinating the 
welding program at the Job Corps Center 
at Blackwell, Wis. 

Mrs. Kim D. Woeltzel had been unem- 
ployed 40 weeks and had no prospect of 
being rehired by her former employer 
when a Job Service counselor informed 
her that she qualified for the CETA elec- 
tricians’ helpers class in Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis. 

Because she is so petite, however, the 
local shipyard that hires program gradu- 
ates questioned her ability to pull electri- 
cal cable, one of the tasks demanded 
from an electricians’ helper trainee. 

Without being told to do so, Woeltzel 
went to the YMCA twice a week and lifted 
weights. She completed 12 weeks’ train- 
ing and is today earning $3.90 per hour as 
one of the three female electricians’ 
helpers at the Bay Shipbuilding Co. in 
Sturgeon Bay. She and the two other 
women are the first females since World 
War II to become electricians’ helpers at 
the company, and all began with CETA. 

Bieker and Woeitzel are among more 
than 600 northeastern Wisconsin resi- 
dents who have been placed in high- 
paying jobs after completing a CETA 
training program established in 1974. The 
training was specifically designed to 
meet the skill needs of the Great Lakes 
shipbuilding industry while combating 
unemployment among the area’s disad- 
vantaged. 


High unemployment has plagued north- 


eastern Wisconsin for some time. The 
civilian labor force in the seven county 
area has been growing, but many of the 
region’s industries—including agricul- 
ture in the north and shipbuilding, 
lumber, paper products, and fabricated 
metal in the south—have been hard-hit 
by the recession. Layoffs and decreasing 
job opportunities boosted unemploy- 
ment by 60 percent in the region over the 
last few years, from 4.5 percent in 1973 to 
7 percent in 1975. 

But while the overall economy lagged, 
the Great Lakes shipbuilding industry 
was booming. Several years ago, the two 
largest area shipbuilding companies— 
Manitowoc Co., Inc. and its subsidiary, 
Bay Shipbuilding—received orders fora 
fleet of 1,000-foot Great Lakes barges as 
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well as for several ocean-going oil 
dredges. The companies’ need for 
trained welders, shipfitters, and other 
skilled workers suddenly quadrupled. 
And, when they had trouble filling their 
need for workers, they turned to local 
Job Service offices and to two area tech- 
nical institutes for help. 

In 1970, 20-week welding training pro- 
grams funded through the old Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
(MDTA) were set up at the Lakeshore 


Women—after completing a CETA 
training program for welders—work in 
high-paying jobs at the Bay Shipbuilding 
Co. in Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


The Milwaukee Sentinel 


Technical Institute (LT!) near Manitowoc 
and the Northeastern Wisconsin Techni- 
cal Institute (NWT1I) at Sturgeon Bay. In 
1974, with funding expanded under 
CETA, these institutes began full time, 
year-round training. The emphasis is 
still on welding, but NWTI also provides 
training for shipfitters, pipefitters, and 
electricians’ helpers. Since 1970, these 
training programs have helped the Bay 
Shipbuilding Co. expand its production 
work force from 300 to 1,100. 


y 
Wisconsin State Manpower Council 


Instructor Clarence Brull teaches three students ‘in the CETA training program for welders at Lakeshore 


Technical Institute in Cleveland, Wis. 
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Job Service offices in Green Bay and 
Manitowoc, which place most of the par- 
ticipants in the program, estimate that 
300 people have enrolled in the classes 
yearly since 1974. The classes are so 
popular that there is a waiting list to get 
into them. The dropout rate averages 30 
percent, so about 210 people a year com- 
plete the training. 


From July 1975 to June 1976, 203 
persons—most of them from the north- 
eastern Wisconsin area—enrolled in 
the program. Participants, most of whom 
are economically disadvantaged, 
include offenders participating in work- 
release programs, women, recipients of 
Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren (AFDC), and unemployed veterans. 
The typical trainee is a young, single 
male with less than a high school educa- 
tion, and with no specific job skills. 


The training programs are rigorous. 
Welder trainees at both LT| and NWTI 
spend 8 hours a day learning howto fuse 
the steel plates and beams used to build 
ships. Among the most highly skilled 
workers in their craft, ship welders must 
carefully weld joints on floors, walls, and 
ceilings to insure that ships will not leak 
or break apart in rough seas. 


LT|I and NWTI trainees learn arc weld- 
ing, the type of welding generally used in 
shipbuilding. This process fuses metals 
with the heat created when electricity 
flows across an air space from the tip of 
the welding tool to the metal being 
welded. Arc welders generally melt spe- 
cial filler material—called welding rods— 
with the metal to give the joints greater 
strength, and trainees learn this proce- 
dure as well as methods for making flat, 
overhead, and vertical welds. 


One unusual aspect of LTI’s CETA 
welding course is that it is taught during 
the “graveyard shift,” from 10 p.m. to 7 
a.m., Sunday through Thursday. Clar- 
ence Brull, who has taught the course for 
4 years, says that CETA enrollees don't 
seem to mind the schedule. “When you 
consider that many of them will go 
directly into a third-shift job at a ship- 
yard,” he says, “It’s almost a natural 
thing.” 

Instruction at both institutes is individ- 
ualized so that students may enter the 
program whenever openings arise and 
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progress at their own rates. When they 
feel ready—generally after 5 to 8 weeks 
of instruction—trainees take the Ameri- 
can Welder’s Society competency test. 
Those who pss are immediately placed 
in jobs, ana *he others continue their 
training. 

Besides teaching welding, NWTI 
offers CETA students the chance to 
become pipefitters, shipfitters, and elec- 
tricians’ helpers—crafts workers in 
strong demand at the nearby Bay Ship- 
building Co. The courses, which last 
from 4 to 12 weeks, are custom tailored to 
the needs of the employer. For example, 
shipfitter trainees use a mathematics 
textbook written by the training officer 
at Bay Shipbuilding. 


0... on the job, CETA graduates, like 
other employees, work in teams of two 
and three to cut and fabricate compan- 
ionways (stairways) and bulkheads 
(walls) for the ships. They are strictly 
supervised for about 6 months and then 
work with only general supervision. Their 
pay ranges from $3.60 to $5 an hour, with 
merit increases available. 

Tom Oelhafen, a Manitowoc Job Serv- 
ice counselor who works with CETA 
training, believes that “The most reward- 
ing part of the program, for us and for the 
participants, is that 98 percent of them go 
immediately into high-paying jobs after 
training.” Almost all program graduates 
are placed at the two shipbuilding com- 
panies, although some have gone on to 
construction jobs paying as much as $9 
an hour. 

Clarence Brull, the welding instructor 
at LTI, has some thoughts on the reasons 
for the program’s success. “Everyone is 
in close contact with everyone else on 
this project,” he says. “Tom Oelhafen 
sits in on the class every Sunday night to 
see how the people are working out and 
to bring in new recruits.” 

Executives from the Manitowoc Co. 
and Bay Shipbuilding Co. also maintain 
direct contact with the program by serv- 
ing on the boards of directors for the 
technical institutes and by providing 
thousands of dollars worth of scrap 
metal for use in training classes. 

Training costs, including a weekly sti- 
pend for trainees and administrative 


costs, are approximately $1,000 a year 
per student, according to Oelhafen. Half 
the funding for the program comes from 
CETA and half is from State and local 
tax dollars. In fiscal year 1976, CETA 
funding for the program totaled 
$296,842. Two-thirds of that was title | 
money spent on student stipends of $92 a 
week and administrative costs, and the 
other one-third came from the Gover- 
nor’s 5 percent CETA grant for voca- 
tional education. 

CETA graduates include the first 
women welders to hold jobs in the ship- 
yards since World War II. Eight women 
welders work for the Manitowoc Co. and 
the same number are employed by Bay 
Shipbuilding Co. 

Gordon Hansen, personnel director for 
Bay Shipbuilding, reports that the 
women were hired because of com- 
pany’s commitment to affirmative action. 
The women have proved well able to do 
the work—some have been employed for 
over 3 years—and are willing to put up 
with working conditions in shipyards, 
which are cold in winter, hot in summer, 
and muddy in between. 

Company spokesmen are pleased 
with the program. “We could never do it 
(fill production needs) without the tech- 
nical schools and the CETA program,” 
said Arthur Zuehlke, president of Bay 
Shipbuilding. His company and the Mani- 
towoc Co. currently have more than 300 
CETA-trained workers on the pay- 
roll. ‘“Wedid an analysis of our worker 
retention rate over a year, and found that 
our CETA employees have a 60 percent 
retention rate, which is higher than that 
of our non-CETA workers,” a Mani- 
towoc Co. spokesman reported. The 
company hopes to employ 100 more 
CETA welders in 1977. 

C.R. Christianson, training director at 
Bay Shipbuilding, said: “I think the CETA 
program is the best ever put out by the 
Federal Government, and I’ve been in 
this business since 1929.” 

Christianson said that the company 
hoped to expand its production work 
force from 1,100 to 1,600 in the next few 
years; “And we will need as many CETA 
workers as we can get,” he said. 





Robbie Fallon and Susan Wallick served as special project 
assistants to the Wisconsin State Manpower Council, Madison, 
Wis., when they co-authored this article. 








uring the last 3 years, many organizations across 
the country have received Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) funds to 
establish programs for unemployed, underem- 
ployed, and economically disadvantaged per- 
sons in their communities. Other groups capable 
of operating employment and training pro- 
grams, however, have not used CETA resources, perhaps 
because they don’t know how to get funds. In this article, 
WORKLIFE tells how to go about it. 

Under CETA titles I, Il, and VI, Federal funds are provided to 
units of State, county, and municipal governments, generally of 
at least 100,000 population, known as prime sponsors. These 
sponsors may choose to fund any organization—whether non- 
profit, profitmaking, or governmental—with a demonstrated 
ability to deliver specified job services to persons needing them. 
Such organizations may provide a broad variety of facilities and 
services including outreach and referral, testing and counseling, 
job training, work experience, and placement. 

These State and local jurisdictions 
control a large portion of Federal revenues Fg 
set aside for employment and training 
programs. This permits the prime 
sponsors representing these jurisdictions 
to plan and administer such programs 
according to local needs. CETA 
provisions call for representatives of 
employers, unions, educational 
institutions, and community action 
groups to participate in all aspects of the 
programs—from the planning stages 
through delivery of services. 

Applicants for CETA funds may 
contact the Governor's office or the 
area’s chief elected official to 
determine the prime sponsor ina 
given jurisdiction. The sponsor may 
represent the municipality or county, be a consortium represent- 
ing several jurisdictions, or be the Governor’s representative 
under a balance-of-State arrangement. 


Every prime sponsor appoints one or more persons, often 
called CETA planners, administrators, or directors, who man- 
age program operations and whocan provide information on the 
programs and resources available. Fund-seeking organizations 
should contact these planners or other designated representa- 


tives directly for information about the prime sponsor’s funding 
cycle, the types of CETA programs being funded, future funding 
possibilities, instructions on how to prepare 
proposals, and other necessary information. 


Specifics about proposals—especially the 
types of services to be supplied and the 
amount of money needed—should be dis- 
cussed with these officials. Most important, 
proposals must indicate why CETA funds 
are needed, since prime sponsors must 
demonstrate to the Department of Labor 
that all funding supports efforts to meet 
community employment and training needs. 


In introductory conferences and, if neces- 
sary, in subsequent talks with local CETA officials, fund- 
seeking organizations should become familiar with CETA 
operations in their jurisdictions. It is crucial to: 


@ Determine the role of the local manpower planning council, 
which eacn prime sponsor is required to establish. The council is 
made up of community representatives who advise and make rec- 
ommendations to the prime sponsor concerning CETA activi- 
ties. Some councils evaluate funding requests, so the best method 
for making the proposal known to them must be selected. Local 
CETA officials can furnish the name of the council chairperson. 


® Determine CETA’s role in the budget cycle 

for the prime sponsor’s govern- 

ing body (for example, the city 

council or board of supervisors). 

Applicants may want to appear 

before the governing body in 

public session to make views and 

needs known. If the governing body 

publishes agenda in advance of public 

hearings, the organization can be put 

on the mailing list or its representa- 

tives can find out where to get agenda copies. How CETA serv- 

ices are listed —whether by name, or as “manpower activities” or 

“community services,” for example—must be determined. 
Some prime sponsors fund only once a year; others fund incre- 

mentally throughout the year; still others have a contingency 

fund for new proposals. The local CETA officials will make clear 

which procedures are followed by the given prime sponsor. 


How lo Get Money From CETA 
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Money 


Prime sponsors have several ways of requesting proposals 
from their communities. Some issue requests for proposals 
(RFPs) and follow a prescribed procedure. In this case, sponsors 
may issue specific RFPs in which they seek operators for prede- 
termined programs, or they may issue general RFPs which solicit 
proposals with a broader scope. Other prime 
sponsors hold public hearings at which 
applicants present their proposals. 

Would-be grantees should keep in 
contact with the prime sponsor throughout 
the year—not just at funding time—to see 
how the employment and training needs 
of the community are being served. It is 
important for fund seekers to be visibly 
active. 

Proposals should focus on current 
community needs and provide detailed descrip- 
tions of the services proposed. They should be supported with 
data on income and educational levels of persons to be served 
and contain information on local labor force conditions and 
skill shortages. Planners will direct applicants lacking such 
data tosources where they are available. Timeliness and thorough- 
ness are important considerations. 






Besides seeking funds from prime sponsors, interested organi- 
zations can apply for CETA money directly from the office of the 
Governor, who receives a grant equal to 4 percent of the total 
CETA allocation for the State. These funds may be used for 
whatever kinds of State activities the Governor deems appropri- 
ate and necessary. 


Funds for employment and training programs are also avail- 
able under title II] A of CETA. Such programs, which are 
designed to meet the needs of certain disadvantaged groups, are 
administered in Washington, D.C., by the Office of Comprehen- 
sive Employment Development in the Department of Labor’s 
Employment and Training Administration. 


Target groups covered under this title include Indians, migrant 
and seasonal farmworkers, youth, offenders, persons of limited 
English-speaking ability, older workers, and others whom the 
Secretary of Labor determines have particular disadvantages in 
the labor market. Programs for Indians and migrant and sea- 
sonal farmworkers receive a specific amount of funds equivalent 
to fixed percentages of the funds available under title I. The stat- 
ute also requires the Secretary of Labor to take into account the 
need for continued funding for programs of demonstrated effec- 
tiveness. 

Under section 302, title II] A of CETA, the Department of 
Labor must provide direct financial assistance to Indian tribes, 
bands, or groups to enable them to serve Native American com- 
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munities with comprehensive training and employment pro- 
grams. The regulations regarding administration and funding of 
the Indian program can be found in the Federal Register of 
Thursday, October 9, 1975, page 47722 

Under section 303, title II] A of CETA, the Department must 
provide for the operation of special training, p 







employment, and related services for migrant and 
seasonal farmworkers. The program has a two-fold 
purpose. First, program 
services are intended to 
enable and equip migrants 
and other seasonally 
employed farmworkers to 
seek and obtain employ- 
ment in other occupational 
areas, especially those 
offering stable, year-round employment and an adequate income. 
Second, services are also provided to improve the well-being 
of migrant and seasonal farmworkers and their families who 
wish to remain in the agricultural labor market. Training is of- 
fered to upgrade their skills and to permit them to take advan- 
tage of new and better paying job opportunities created as a 
result of advancements in agriculture technology. The regula- 
tions regarding administration and funding of the Migrants 
and Seasonal Farmworkers program can be found in the Fed- 
eral Register of Tuesday, October 19,1976, page 46124. 


Long-standing programs of demonstrated effectiveness for 
special target groups, youth programs, and other special pro- 
grams are now being continued under CETA title III A, sections 
301-304. Most of these projects were set up in the late 1960s 
under the Manpower Development and Training Act. 


The regulations regarding administration and funding of these 
programs can be found in the Federal Register of Friday, March 
12, 1976, page 10774. 


The Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor has 
prepared A Guide to Seeking Funds From CETA, a booklet 
designed for organizations offering job services for women, but 
the information it contains can be used by all organizations inter- 
ested in delivering employment and training services. This article 
is based on material from the guide, available free from the 
Inquiries Unit, Employment and Training Administration, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Room 10225, 601 D Street, NW., — 
ington, D.C. 20213. 


Five Steps to Follow in Applying for 
CETA Funds From a Prime Sponsor 


|. Find out from the Governor's office who the prime sponsor 


is in a jurisdiction. 


| 2. Get the name of CETA officials from the prime sponsor’s 


office. 


3. Talk with the officials to become familiar with CETA opera- 
tions, including the procedures for preparing and submit- 
ting proposals. 


| 4. Complete and submit the proposal. 


5. Be visible and active year-round inemployment and training 
activities. 
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CETA 
ACTIVITY 
DURING 
FISCAL YEAR 
1976 


Nearly 2.5 million Americans received jobs or training through 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) programs 
during the 12 months of fiscal year 1976 ending June 30. 


About 837,500 (36 percent) of those served got work experi- 
ence, 522,400 (22 percent) received classroom training, and 
146,100 (6 percent) took part in on-the-job training. These activi- 
ties were principaily funded under title 1. Some 722,300 partici- 
pants got public service jobs, most of them funded under titles V1! 
(58 percent) and II (33 percent), with the remaining 9 percent 
under title |. 


The CETA workload for the 12 months of fiscal year 1976 was 
significantly heavier than in the previous year. The total served 
was up 64 percent, and the number of new enrollees—1.7 
million—increased 15 percent. Enrollment in work experience 
programs rose 37 percent, classroom training jumped 75 per- 
cent, and on-the-job training increased 91 percent. 


Program termination data show that 29 percent of the 1.7 mil- 
lion participants who left CETA programs during fiscal year 1976 
took jobs. The corresponding figure for fiscal year 1975 was 31 
percent. Thirty-nine percent of those terminating in fiscal year 
1976 left for other positive reasons, such as a return to school or 
military enlistment. This figure was up sharply from the 30 per- 
cent of “other positive” terminations recorded during fiscal year 
1975. 


Terminations by those who quit, were laid off, or left CETA pro- 
grams for other nonpositive reasons totaled 32 percent in fiscal 
year 1976, compared with 39 percent in fiscal year 1975. 


Among title | enrollees, 57 percent were under age 22, 76 per- 
cent were economically disadvantaged, 75 percent were unem- 
ployed or underemployed, and 55 percent had fewer than 12 
years of school. Fifty-four percent of the enrollees were male, and 
55 percent were white. The typical participant served under titles 
Il and VI was white, male, in the prime working ages from 22 to 44, 
a high school graduate, and unemployed. Less than half were 
economically disadvantaged. 


The characteristics of participants showed little change from 
the previous year. The median age of title | enrollees was 21.1 in 
fiscal year 1976, slightly older than the 19.2 median in fiscal year 
1975. Title | enrollees were also more likely to be unemployed: 70 
percent were unemployed in 1976 contrasted with 62 percent the 
preceding year. In programs under titles I! and VI, the principal 
changes were a moderate increase in the proportion of women 
and a slight decline in Spanish American participants. 


William Shickler 


William Shickler is a program analyst, Office of Administration and Management, Employment 
and Training Administration 





Activity as of June 30, 1976 








Total Title _— Title Title 
| I Vi 

Total enrollment 2,482,400 1,731,500 255,700 495,200 

New enrollment 

fiscal year 1976 1,737,600 1,249,800 116,000 371,800 
Cumulative enrollment 

by selected 

program activity’ 2,337,400 1,587,900 249,600 499,900 

Classroom training 522,400 514,700 1,400 6,300 

On-the-job training 146,100 144,700 400 1,000 

Public service 

employment 722,300 63,700 239,100 419,500 

Work experience 837,500 756,300 8,200 73,000 

Other activity 109,100 108,500 500 100 
Current enrollment, as 

of June 30, 1976 805,700 505,300 94500 205,900 
Current enrollment 

by selected 

program activity’ 748,300 451,000 93,900 203,400 

Classroom training 160,000 159,500 200 300 

On-the-job training 43,900 43,500 100 300 

Public service 

employment 289,900 22,700 91,500 175,700 

Work experience 215,200 186,300 1,900 27,000 

Other activity 39,300 39,000 200 100 
Total terminations 1,676,700 1,226,200 161,200 289,300 
Direct placements 116,500 111,700 1,100 3,700 
Indirect placements 260,600 198,200 18,100 44,300 
Self placements 108,500 70,500 8,500 29,500 
Other positive 

terminations 647,700 453,300 94400 100,000 
Nonpositive 

terminations 543,400 392,600 39,100 111,700 


' Totals include individuals who may be enroiled in more than one activity. 
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The Working Class 


Work, Culture and Society in Industrializ- 
ing America 
by Herbert G. Gutman 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, N.Y., 1976. 
343 pp., $12.50. 


The task of revision is anecessary though 
much maligned practice in the field of his- 
torical scholarship. Too frequently, revi- 
sion is associated with advancing pet his- 
torical theories and ideological diatribes. In 
his new book, Work, Culture and Society in 
Industrializing America, Herbert G. Gut- 
man avoids these pitfalls and presents a 
series of intriguing essays which throw new 
light on an old subject. 

Gutman proposes to look at the devel- 
opment of industrializing America in the 
19th century from the bottom up. Rather 
than emphasizing the role of organized 
labor and its leaders, he attempts the much 
more difficult task of extracting data from 
members of the working class; he allows a 
usually mute and anonymous social group 
to speak for itself. In addition, Gutman 
explores the contribution of this unique 
amalgam of people to the larger process of 
social and cultural development in America 
as a whole. 

This method, while relatively new to 
American social history, has been exten- 
sively employed in Great Britain by such 
noted labor historians as E. P. Thompson, 
E. J. Hobsbawm, and George Rude. Gut- 
man acknowledges his intellectual debt to 
these historians and uses many of thesame 
types of sources, especially the labor press, 
that they use. These sources provide 
valuable insights into the daily lives of 
working Americans—the hopes, fears, 
dreams, and realities of what it meant to 
work in America in an age of rapidly 
expanding industrial capitalism. 

Gutman avoids another problem of his- 
torical revision by not claiming more for his 
material than he can document. The ques- 
tions posed by an historian for future 
research are often as important as the an- 
swers given. In his essay on Richard L. 
Davis, a black miner and organizer for the 
United Mine Workers (UMW) in the 1890's, 
| Gutman describes Davis’ role in the racially 
| integrated UMW at a time when most labor 
unions did not admit blacks. And instead of 
merely presenting an isolated picture of a 
black organizer working in the southern 
Ohio coalfields, Gutman reaches for the 
wider implications the UMW’s racial policy 
may have had for the development of multi- 
racial unionism in America. 

Throughout these essays, Gutman 
emphasizes his belief that “too little atten- 


tion has been given to the ways in which the 
behavior of working people affected the de- 
velopment of the larger culture and society 
in which they lived.” In the opening essay, 
from which the book's title is taken, Gutman 
challenges the belief that a consistent and 
widely shared work ethic developed in 
America. Instead, he sees the interaction of 
diverse ethnic and age groups, preindus- 
trial cultures, and various religious organi- 
zations as producing a social tension 
whose effects continue to be felt. Yet these 
diverse elements have also combined, at 
particular historical moments, to produce 
common modes of thought and behavior 
among American workers. This working 
class culture was frequently in conflict with 
an emerging business ethic. The subtle 
interplay between this culture and society 
at large influenced, to a great extent, the de- 
velopment of America in the 19th century. 
G. M. Trevelyan, the British social histo- 
rian, once wrote that historians must strive 
“to know more in some respects than the 
dweller in the past knew about the condi- 
tions that enveloped and controlled his own 
life.” Gutman succeeds in_ illuminating 
some fascinating corners of an unknown 
country, and, in the process, teaches us all 
something more about ourselves. 


Gordon Berg 








Assembly Line View 
Auto Work and Its Discontents 


Edited by B. J. Widick 

Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, 
Md., 1976. 112 pp., $8 in hardcover, $2.95 in 
paperback. 


Whether this slender volume constitutes, 
as Eli Ginzberg asserts in his foreword, “the 
first balanced treatment” of the subject may 
be open to question. Far less equivocal is 
the ingenuity displayed by B. J. Widick, the 
book's editor, in conceiving this refresh- 
ingly unorthodox approach to the exam- 
ination of blue-collar workers in the auto- 
mobile industry. In lieu of still another 
exposition of the conventional wisdom of 
academic social scientists, Widick has 
assembled a set of essays prepared by 
authors whose current academic affilia- 
tions are almost incidential to their com- 
mon experiences as real live workers and 
union officials in the auto plants of Detroit. 
The resulting array of information, interpre- 
tations, and opinions may not be fully 
accepted by most readers, but it should 
stimulate many of them to reexamine the 


popular view of auto workers as dehuman- 
ized robots in what Walter Reuther once 
called “gold-plated sweatshops.” 

In his introduction, Widick, now aColum- 
bia University professor, traces the origin of 
the project to his own concern with the 
treatment of blue-collar workers in the aca- 
demic and popular media. If thereis a villain 
to combat, it is the social scientist who mis- 
perceives and misinterprets the subjects of 
his study and who propagates a view of 
workers that “adds to the antagonisms, irri- 
tation, and frustrations of the people in fac- 
tories.” Widick himself, however, wisely 
avoids the implication that the material he 
has assembled can be regarded as the 
definitive exposition of factory life. To the 
contrary, he concedes that his compilation 
will create more issues and controversies, 
as was the intention of the authors. Both 
social scientists wedded to the elusive con- 
cepts of satisfaction and alienation and 
trade unionists committed to preserving 
their traditional roles are likely to confirm 
the book’s success in accomplishing this 
aim. 

The authors appear to have been given 
relatively free rein in deciding what to write 
and how to develop their themes. Thus, the 
individual selections range from thoughtful 
reminiscences by Patricia Sexton and Bill 
Goode on the statuses of women and 
skilled tradesmen, respectively, to a fairly 
conventional but critical review of job sat- 
isfaction research and writings by Al Nash. 
Widick himself prepared two passages, one 
that serves largely as an orientation chapter 
and the other an examination of the distinc- 
tive and distressing problems of black 
workers. Robert Reiff, in his piece on 
“Alienation and Dehumanization,” points 
out some sources of satisfaction in the 
workplace that are often overlooked by 
those psychologists for whom the work 
itself is a singular preoccupation. 

In the concluding chapter, to which all 
five authors are signatories, major empha- 
sis is placed on the critical role of the Unit- 
ed Auto Workers (UAW) in constraining the 
otherwise unilateral power of management 
and serving generally “as an alleviative 
force.” 

Richard P. Shore 








Gordon Berg is a writer in the Office 
of Information, U.S. Department of 
Labor. 


Richard P. Shore is the social science 
adviser to the Secretary of Labor. 
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Facts... 


ForThe Consumer! 


Keeping the consumer informed has a high priority at the Department of 
Labor (DOL). One way the DOL goes about it is by distributing “consumer 
fact sheets’”—concise yet comprehensive reports on programs ranging from 
apprenticeship to youth. Free copies of 16 leaflets may be obtained by writing 
to the Inquiries Unit, Employment and Training Administration, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Room 10225, 601 D Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20213. 
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The emphasis is on welding, but a CETA program in the =’ 
northeastern Wisconsin area— designed to meet the. skill 
needs of the Great Lakes shipbuilding industry— also 
provides training for shipfitters, pipefitters, and electricians’ 
is\>) @\= i mOla (UNC > LOAM ciom a0ly ale Micelial-1- mem )all o) 201° 
Jobs, page 24 











